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ting men, during a very eventful 
period, we subjoin ‘a memoir of his life. 
Vou. tv. E 











lege, Oxford.-. After an of three 
ye of nse = yee 

one inns of court, 3 
aii the ‘of the ow He 
ry is 
and other studies, when the death-of ‘his 
father put him in possession of:an:ample 
estate. . For some time he indulged him- 
pees iS 
u coun still at 
len nap ae a Bm of. the. times, 
probably his personal. connections, 
brought him to a’ greater strictness of 
conduct ; still, however, without altering 
tural disposition. . He was cousin-german, 
by the mother’s side; to Oliver Cromwell, 
opposition ‘to thre covirt.’ He en- 
eb fre public life, in 1626,a8.a member 
of the seegnd- parliament ander Charles I. 
About this time he married a lady of the 
name of: >» then-'the widew of E. 
Knightley, Esq., of N hire. 
For‘ f an i 
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poser Of arbitrary praetices in church and 
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» that he 
had en- 


length or form which pleased them ;” 
and asks, if from this fact “any one can 
doubt that the ensuing quarrel was almost 
entirely theological, not political?” The 


HY 
BYE 
3e 
| 


poe serie reece Ray 
nion, was on hisside ; and his 


was raised to such a height by this noble 
igi Pawn unten Tsceived the 


ness aiid perseverance. “From this period 
he was a leading man in the’ great eon- 
test between the créwn and the’: F} 
and; according to Lord’ Clarendon, “ his 
power afid interest were greater to do’ 

or hurt than any man’s in the kingdom, 
or than any mah of ‘his rank hath 


Lord Strafford, 
When a scheme took f ting 
of the popular party into the mints- 
try, the post of preceptor to the you 
prince was designed for Batrpiden, whic 


seeme, to: prove that he was esteemed for 
his bes Bisco as well as for the 
purity of hi 
was 


5 
: 
P 
Hi 
at 


in 
1 H 
comnig, vin wee 


lived; he would have been a 


tachment to what he thought. the true 
interests of the nation. 





“ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIETS,— 
THE WORD, DRUID. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) : 
Srrn,—As it has fallen to my lot to devote 
some attention to ’p iHologveal fries 


in reply ‘to: his Jetter;—.and ‘not only on 
the’ lar subject ‘abet which ‘he 
writes, but also on the tgere’gencral one, 
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‘with which his letter is obviously asso. 


dated. 


It has often occurred to me, as a most 
unaccountable circumstance, that, among 
the many able and learned writers who 
have favoured caiiitaes bony 4 — labours 
in lish so few, if indeed 
prt oom thought it worth their while to 


become acquainted with the primitive 


speech of the country—I mean with that 


.which is now known. by the name of 


— British < re While pod 
xicographers - a ilologists, 

Johnson downwards, See : or 
affected a com t know: of Greek, 
Latin, and the modern European lan- 
guages, none have been ashamed to con- 
fess their ignorance of that tongue, which 
is not only more ancient than either, but 
is more essentially allied with the object 
of their researches. Hence the mass of 


rier to the discovery of truth in this branch 
of literature. .Numerous, indeed, are the 
instances, as Welsh scholars can testify, 
in which etymologists have sought the 
origin of an English word in some foreign 
tongue, ancient or modern, when it ex- 


sted only in the aboriginal speech of the 
island. And what can be more probable 


than that the Saxons were under the neces- 
sity of adopting many words, which they 
found in use e-on their arrival; or 
that, in the subsequent alterations which 


the English tongue underwent, recourse ‘ 


should occasionally have been had to that 
ancient language, which had been origi- 
nally the only one known to the nation? 
Bat the fhet does not rest on hypothésis 
only: meage shg proved by a phalanx of 


may be allowed, then, to ex my sur- 
ped that so many lamentable failures in 
Pegi etymology should have . taken 


wer to avoid them, by paying merel 
the Pease attention to then mitive rf 


of that. country, with which their 

uiries were, cor Instead, of this, 
they have to discover the ety- 
mons of hu ish words in 


unquestionable. I. 


The word, which is the subjeet of your 
correspondent’s letter, happens to be some~ 
what illustrative of the observations I 
have here made. The Lnglish word 
Druid, it may be admitted, is immediately 
derived from the Latin Druida, or, more 
probably, perhaps, from the French 
Druide ; but this: brings us no nearer to 

logy of the original term; from 
which all these are deduced. . In order to 
ascertain this point, we must: resort, of 
necessity, to the language of that people, 
among whom Druidism took its rise, and 
most generally prevailed ; arid the people 
in question, as we learn, not only from 
their own traditions and history, but like- 
wise from the explicit testimony of Casar+ 
were the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
island. In the modern Welsh, therefore, 
which preserves, in almost its’ original 
purity, the primitive speech of Britain, 
can we alone, with reason, t to find 
the genuine root of the word under consi- 
deration. ‘ : 

Now, the Welsh term for Druid is 
Derwydd,t and such, there is évery ‘rea- 
son for believing, was word in use 
when the Druidical Institution existed. 
At least, we find it as early as the time 
of the poet Taliesin, who wrote in the 
sixth century—as, for instance, in the 
following couplet :— ° 

Addwyn t Ddrayon 

Ddawn y Derwydion. . 
Agrceeable to the Suprenie Rulet 
Is the gift of the Druids. A 


‘The question then arises as to the pro- 
bable etymology of the Welsh word, and 
‘for whi surd 


root of the word, it” 


tends, the surmise is extremely le. 
But I am dis for. sev r 
to think, that this conjecture is 


s in 
can onty be explained by theit 
one of which is Greek!!!” And the reader 
may be assured, that the whole work is in 
conformity with this extract. Never, in 3 
has the world of letters given birth to 20 tn 
dustrious a compilation onsense on efymio- 
Inpieal eutdctts os this profuction exhib 
yop toe clergyman, and a 


Te ; Gal: Wh. vi 6.18. q 
tbe Ei Woke ie iovaria Pe rhsso} 
soft; as the rr in the or father in te 
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tion from the ancient writings of Wales 
relating to this subject. Pliny, it is true, 
and some other ancient authors do state 
the circumstance ; but the only passage 
in Ceesar,—whose evidence, by the way, 
on this point is peculiarly valuable,—is, 
to say the least of it, extremely re 
ous, since it is. by no means clear, 

ther, in allusion to the public meetings of 
the Druids, the word he uses ought to be 
grove or luco or loco.§ However, it 
is a doubt, that the ancient Druid- 
ical Institutes of Britain, as preserved in 
the Welsh language, have no allusion to 
pony resumed attachment of the Druids 


It is more particularly for the reason 
just given, that I consider derw, an oak, 
to have no to do in the formation of 

a nid. But I have other 
gtounds for my scepticism on this point, 
and will state them as briefly as possible. 

The Druidical Institution, according to 
the Welsh memorials, consisted of three 
orders, Derwydd, Bardd, and Ovydd, 
Druid, Bard, and Ovate, which 

recisely with the testimony of Strabo, 
orus, and other writers; by whom 
‘the same names are adopted with such 
variations only, as were natural to their 
transmission into a new language. Among respect 
the customs of the Druids was their an- 
nual assemblage, (to which Cesar also 
bears agen in some central nay ag: of the 
country ; according to Welsh 
authorities, this always took place “in the 
face of the sun, and in the eye of light," 
an ; - which seems igh goss to 
exclude the notion respecting the parti- 
ality of the Druids for groves. The place 
‘at which they thus met ee ae in the ancient 
British language, called Gwyddva, or the 
Place of Presence ; and it is not impro- 
— hor in » the celebrated ruins of 
bury and Stonehenge, we may recognize 
‘two of the consecrated spots where these 
Now rg vewsget “e rl rf 
rs to ap e foregoing remar! 
be! paw: orehich have ~y 
suggest that the root 
‘ ge be heey in the word ryder 
when un: to a prefix, w: agreeably 
with the genius of the Welsh tongue, 
lose its initial letter. Derwydd, 4 
be a om of dar and gwydd, 
which wou ply cither ‘ before the 


eon maya: : lib. vi. c.13.and 6M. Some 
editions have Joco ; “put Juco, I believe, is more 
. Presumi the Sentiior to be 

follows’ ee vinted period in ttn 

:--“ At an ‘Ti ev 
they (the Druids) have a gene : ine in tha 
territory of the Carnutes, which lies about the 
middle of ina place conseci ‘for the 
‘O° Frocadh y Pa poe w 


have cont determined, .and wher 
they submit’ to the judgment delivered by the 
Druids. 


presence,” or “ chief in the presence ;”* 
and, as the word, Ovydd, the name o° 
another of the members of the Druidical 
Institution, seems also to have adopted 
gwydd into its composition, this surmise 
is rendered the more probable. With 
respect to the various forms, which the 
word Derwydd has assumed in other lan- 
guages, that circumstance, as arising 
merely from the different characters of 
those languages, ought not to affect the 
etymology of the he word which, for reasons 
ed, can onl be roperl 
sought in the } the language of Wales. cap cd 
Having thus extended my emi be- 
yond my ‘etencions and, I fear, 
also, beyond the patience of your "readers, 
I will merely add, that there are no such 
words as Tru-teys, or Trou-wys, as no- 
ticed by your correspondent, in the ancient 
British tongue. He must, I take it for 
granted, have found them among some of 
those fanciful day-dreams, into which, as 
I have above intimated, the ignorance of 
etymologists has so often seduced a : 
yet it would be in my power to prt 
= with still stranger examples of 
logical aberrations, and such as t is 
scarcely ible to reconcile with the 


presumed nyt of the writers. With 

caer. I have now of- 
fered, I have » in conclusion, to say 
tw poureutnapeah mdent, in the words of a 


common quotation, 
Pe Rae a quid novisti rectius a 
Candidus imperti, si non, his u 
June ‘300, 1824. vushisere 


ORIGINAL POEM, 

BY THE RIGHT HON. GEO. CANNING. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
S1r,—I lately sent the collected Edition 
of Canning’s Poems to a friend at Mac- 
clesfield, who, in return, has sent me ano- 
ther by rear" tad fou a poo 

following remark :—“T send’ 

, vy the same writer, which 

bind in ae for I believe 
Tam are ht the 

last stanza ‘is impepfect, ‘wanting ‘a line. 

i ot 1 tl gin rs is’ ” 

it, he a 

fragment ‘of Her re 

of one of an indifferent 


Mr. Canning’s aunt, ‘on; raya anniv 
of her’ ‘birthday, made ts o 
se eoog ( Rlig 5 
of fus' w 
fom him b the following stanzas :— pr 
ER 
WHILST all ont this suspicions day, 


= 


= . bbe oe Aad gratulations pay, 


y, . 
smile and softly say ‘ 
A thoasaxd pretty speeches ; ; er 
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My muse her grateful tribute wings, 
Nor scorn the lay her duty brings, 
Tho’ humble be the theme she sings, 
A pair of shooting breeches. 
Sovn shall the Tailors’ subtle art 
Have fashion'd them in every part, 
And made thei snug, and neat, and smart, 
With twenty thousand stitches ; 
Then mark the moral of my song, 
Qh! may our lives but prove as strong ; 
And wear as well, and last as long 
‘As these, my shooting breeches. 
And when to ease the load of strife, 
Of public, and of private life, — 
My fate shall bless me with a wife 
ask not rank or riches ; 
But worth like thine, serene and gay, 
* * * * * 


And form’d like thine, to give away, 
Not wear herself the breeches 





The Topographer. 


ST. PANCRAS, LONDON. 
(For the Mirror.) : 

Tue parish of St. Pancras derives its 
naine, which it bore, prior to the Norman 
survey, from a youthful nobleman of 
Phrygia, who, for his unshaken reliance 
on the truth of the christian dispensation, 
wasdecollated at Rome, by order of Dio- 
clesian, about the close of the third, or the 
beginning of the fourth century.* The 
parish is of very considerable extent, and 
includes within its boundaries a part of 
i Kentish-town, Camden-town, 
Somers-town, besides a t portion 
work sand 


passed 
stead, Finchley, Simaep 
bray erste St. Andrew Hol- 
. St. George Martyr, St. George 
Bloomsbury, St. Giles’ in the Ficlds, and 
St. Mary-le-bone. The dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s are patrons and ordinaries of the 
vicarage, and possess the rectory, which 
lease, subject to a reserved rent. 

The small and ancient church—which 
has recently been destined to yield its su- 
premacy to its more classical neighbour, 
St. Pancras New Church, and is now sunk 
into St. Paneras Chapel—stands in the 
village of Pancras, at the distance of one 
mile and a half from Holborn-bars. The 
period of its erection has hitherto baffled 

of Hliaabeth, hat this church 
8a wu ‘* for 

the antiquitie thereof, : 


the Gentleman’s Magazine+ states, that 
‘¢ Christ’s sacted altar pve Pen ‘Britain 
saw ;”” while L asserts, that ‘¢ it is 
der than the fourteenth 
Such are the discordances 

* There was another St. Pancras, who was 
Depenet Harpoon Sey He weston 
“¢ July 1709, p26 pees 


which exist as to the of this fabric, 
nor is the style of its erchitestuse, which 
is entirely devoid of ornament, sufficiently 
marked to determine the age in which it 
arose. It is composed of stone and flint, 
which have long been incased with plas- 
ter, contains ‘a nave and chancel, and at 
its west end has a low, square tower with 
a dome-like roof. It is included within 
the prebend of St. Pancras, which forms 
a part of a considerable quantity of land 
granted ea king of Kent, to 
the cath church of St. Paul, about 
the year 603. The first mention that has 
been found to be made of the church of 
St. Pancras, occurs in the year 1183, but 


: it does not appear whether it then was or 


was not a recent erection. William de 
Belmeis, who had been of the 
prebend of Pancras, within which the 
church stood, had conveyed the tithes 
thereof to the canons of St. Paul’s ; which 
conveyance was, in that year, confirmed 
by Gilbert, bishop of don. The 
church tithes, &c. were, not long after, 
cere by the dean and chapter to the 
— within their cathedral, founded 
by wes de Northampton, they reserv- 
ing to themselves one mark per annum. 
A visitation of the church took place in 
1251, when it ‘is described as having a 
very small tower, a good stone font, and 
a small marble stone ornamented with 
copper to carry the par. In 1327, the 
rectory was valued at thirteen marks per 
annum. In 1441, the advowson, tenths, 
rents, and profits of the church were de- 
mised to Walter Sherington, canon resi- 
dentiary, for ten marks per annum ; and 
in like manner the rectory continued to be 
from time to time leased, chiefly to canons 
of the church. At the suppression, the 
dean and chapter became of 
the rectory, which has from that period 
been demised in the manner customary 
with church property, subject to a re- 
served rent of £13 6s. 8d. 

In 1251, the vicar had all the small 
tithes, and five pounds per annum out of 
the great tithes ; four acres of glebe, and a 
vicarage-house near the church. The 
vicarage-house is now, however, and for 
a considerable period has been, situate at 
Kentish-town. The vicarage was valued 
at £28 in 1650, to which an increase of 
£50 per annum was then voted by the 
parliamentary committees. It is rated in 
the king’s books at £9; and is supposed 
at this time to — upwards of £1,000 
per annum. € present incumbent is 
the Rev. Jaines Moore, LL.D. 

The church does not now contain any 
monuments worthy of particular notice ; 
but Weever mentions “a wondrous ani- 
cient monument, which, by tradition, was 
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made to the memerie of one of the right 
honourable familie of the Greyes; and his 
lady, whose portraitures are upon the 
tombe.”” This is stated to be the last 
church in which mass was celebrated in 
England ; and hence is supposed to arise 
the preference which is shewn to its ceme- 
fhe bones 0 2 memset 
me. 


In the year 1241, the parish contained 
only forty houses. In 1593, Norden 
mentions the church as standing all alone, 
and utterly forsaken ; in 1700, we are told 
by Newcourt, that houses had been built 
near the church, but in 1745, we find that 
the number did not exceed three. The 
number of inhabitants must have been 
poeataty trifling ; and, indeed, it 

been: stated, that so recently as the 
year 1765, the population of the parish 
id not amount to six hundred 
How immense, and how rapid has been 
the increase, since at the census, taken in 
1821, the number of houses. was found to 
be 9,405; of inhabitants, 71,838. 

Four prebends of the cathedral church 
of §t. Paul, namely, Pancras, Totenhall, 
or Tottenham Court, Cantelows, or Kent- 
ish-town, and Rugmere, formerly had 
their corps in this parish ; all of which, 
consisted of portions of the grant of Ethel- 
bert, already noticed, , The three former 


atill, retain their, possessions :—the first. 


hes an estate of. about ‘seventy acres at- 
tached, to it, to which, in remote times, 
the rectory was added. This estate was 
demised in 1641 to John King, for twenty- 
one years, the reserved rent being £10. 
it is now leased to William Agar, Esq. 
barrister-at-law, who has erected a rome 
gome house upon it, the former mansion 
having been for many years completely 
in. ruins. The prebendary of St. Pancras 
was, in ancient times, confessor to the 
Bishop of London ; and the offices of 
confessor and penitentiary are stil/ held by 
the preben ; 

The second, is a manorial prebend, 
and is mentioned in Domesday-book, aa 
containing five hides. The land, says 
that record, is of four carucates, but only 
seven parts in eight are cultivated. There 
are four villans, and four. bordars, wood 
for one hundred and fifty hogs, and 40s. 
arising from the herbage. ~ In the whole, 
valued at £4; in the time of king Ed- 
ward, (the confessor,) at £5. This manor 
appears to have been leased 
time, tilt the year 1768, when the Hon. 
Charles Fitzroy, » seg hangs Lord South- 
ampton,) being the lessee, an act of par. 
liament was obtained by which the fee. 
por eid the manor was sa in him 

is heirs, subject to payment of 
£300 per annum to the prebendary, in 


from time to has 


lieu of the anctent reserved rent of £46, 
and all fines for Hyg The = 
men survey of 1649, states ’ 

oo Lassadabdenatnen at about. two 
hundred and forty acres. 

The third prebend is also manorial. It 
is described in the Norman — as be- 
longing to the canons of St. Paul’s, and 
consisting of four hides. The land was 
of two carucates. The villans onverst 
one plough, but might employ ° 
There was timber in the hedge-rows, 
pure for the cattle, and 20d. rents. Four 
villans held this land under the canons, 
and there were seven cottars. In the 
whole, valued at 40s. ; in king Edward’s 
time, at 60s. The parliamentary survey, 
already mentioned, represents the demesne 
lands of this manor at about two hundted 
and ten acres. This estate is leased on 
lives, subject to a bean a — 
ls. 5d. anni to preben- 
dary, w Sone aie manor in his own 
hands. The present is the 
Rev. T. Randolph ; the lessee, the Mar- 
quess Camden. 

The fourth prebend had anciently « 
mansion-house and lands situate in this 
parish, which are now lost to it; not even 
their site being at present known. 

It oo by the survey of Domesday, 
that Walter, a canon of St. Paul’s, then 
held one hide at Pancras. The land con- 


sisted of one carucate, and employed one: 


plough. On this estate. were twenty-four 
men, who Ag ee me oH 
In 1375, the Lady Ferrers, of Chartley, 
died, seized an estate called the manor. 
of Pancras, held: under the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s, at a rent of 30s.; 
bein » probably, the same which belonged 
to ter. It was afterwards granted by 
the crown to the prior and convent of the 
house of Carthusian monks, built in ho- 
nour of the holy salutation.. It is uncer- 
tain how this Jand was disposed of sub- 
sequently to the dissolution of monaste- 
ries ; but it is supposed.to, form, at the 


toe on which Somers-town has been 
erected. The title-deeds of that nobleman 
are, however, of too modern a date to es- 
tablish the fact. 


The remaing of what, is conjectured to: 


have been an entrenchment were,’ some 
years since, visible.et a: place called the 
Brill, on. which a oy of Somerstown 
written somew ly on the subj 

affirms that this: entrenchment was the 
camp of Cesar ; and supposes it to have 
extended five hundred by four 
hundred, and to have indiuded a small, 
moated area to the south of the church, 
and another to the north. The earth- 
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works appear to have been extensive ; and 
the name of the site, which is, no doubt, 
a contraction of Bury-hill,the word 
Bury denoting either a military station, 
or a palace,—is certainly corroborative of 
the Doctor's assertion. 

Pancras was formerly noted for its wells, 
the water of which was held in such esti- 
mation, as to occasion a great. resort of 
eompany to them during the season. 

Measures had been tee ara 


for erecting a new.ch Se 
the ry nett of popu tions but 
feuds within the parish, tended for 
seven years to frustrate the accomplish- 
ment of this desirable object. An act of 
apie was, at length, obtained for 
that purpose and on July ‘the Ist, 1819. 

t stone of the new edifice was iaid 
bag the Duke of York. After three years of 
labour, the building was completed : and 
on May the er. 1822, was opened for di- 
vine service, and consecrated by the Bishop 
of London. The expense of the erection 
has been stated at £70,000, and the num- 
bi of hep com for whom accommodation 

rovided, at about 2,400. The 

in lat of the church is founded on 

Sot Me e Temple of Erectheum, and the 

tower on that of the Temple of the Winds, 

at Athens. The building has been oy 

to exhibit one of the ee 

mens of Grecian architecture, of which 
“s Seal parochial chapels also are in 

are in a 

of great forwardness ; and the com- 

pl Idints which have so long and so justly 

maile of want of accommodation for 

the attendance of the service of the esta- 

blished church, will shortly cease to exist. 


LiIo.ett. 





t SONG. 
AIR. € THOSE. EVENING BELLS.” 


ba 
An'I must mingle wi the fray, 
* (Althor it is our bridal day. 
But, fear not lassie! dima fear, 
‘Wrang not our bridal wi’ tear, 
r damp my spiri Gia gh at A: deol 
‘6 soon nae mair. 


For if we win the victory, 
td share my laurels here wf thee, 


be slain 
fel ~ thee love.in. salt Rare t 
fear not lassie ! dinna 
hast our bridal frirat F Rast tee,” 
iP spirits 
say er Ga sr part nee «mn 
PROTEUS. 


The flowers ev 
in dying beauty lay; 


Their colours fude frem sight, 
Their fragrance lives no more, 
~ Unless the dew of night, 
Their leaves should s; 16 o'er; 
. Or un‘ess a friendly ‘gale, 
With moisture in its hreath ; 
sun with clouds shouid veil, 
flowers from death ! 
So with the grieving maid, 
Whom sorrow does oppress ; 
= monly — her ro 
nd seems the grave to press ; 
. But when a flood of tears, 


And the lovely mnaid‘y at rest. 
H. See*.T. 





FLEET MARRIAGES, 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Srr,—Very little is, I believe, known of 
the custom which once | mbberae of people 
being married at the Fleet, alchough, » = 
one time, rather number of 

were married at this place. Probably 
some of your li correspondents ma) 
be able and willing to relate some parti- 
culars as to those marriages, their origin, 
and the reasons, as well asthe :*me’ and 
manner of their ‘extinction. Mr. Pen- 


most iavrleas space = 
quent sign ofa ye and f 

joined, with marriages hoe er 
written under. A dirty fellow’ in 


ou in. The aap: was seen walking 
iano blchagey 2 ean pe fi. 
gure, clad in a tatter 


hi 

with a fiery face, and roy iy to empl you 
prance 

Our great cellor, wii put 
these demons to flight, and saved = 
sands froni the misery and disgrace which 
would be entailed by wend? Fag extemporary, 
thoughtless 





HARLINGTON YEW-TREE. 
(To the Editor af the Mirror. ) 


before heard of a venerable Yew-tree, of 
Pr Engles A and said to be the largest 

and fortunately having metin 
my Pee neas sexton, whose pride 
seems to be in descanting on his favourite 


Ci a oped ob pee 
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800 years old, by his father, who was sex- 
ton before him. He told me also, that 
the former vicar kept the tree pruned ina 
variety of forms; but the present clergy- 
man, who appears to possess a better taste, 
permits it to spread its. luxuriant branches 
in every direction. The tree is-certainly 
of very great antiquity, and extends over 
a large space of ground; and my old in- 
formant said, before it was lopped, some 
years ago, it extended to the porch of the 
church, which, by the way, is also worthy 
of remark, the entrance to the chu 
being through a fine, ornamental, Saxon 
arch, in the highest state of preservation. 
In fact, the unique ap 
church, the Yew-tree, and the silent still- 
ness of the village, strongly brought to 
my mind the beautiful elegy of Gray, and 
one might fancy it the very spot. where 
he took his descriptions. "Not being a 
draughtsman myself, paepnerns sone 
your numerous readers will have the curi- 
osity to take a sketch of the tree, 

and surrounding scenery, which would, 
am be a grati 


sexton is Cotterill, and he told me he had 


twice buried the whole village, thus, . ~ 
« The:Sexton ichronicle. 
Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne'er stole 


A gentle tear; with mattock in his hand . 
He digs thro’ rows of kindred and ‘ 
its owner and can tell 
Some passage of his life, Thus hand in hand 
The sot has walked-with death twice ‘twenty 
, J 
And yet no youngster on the green laughs louder 
Or telfs asmuttier tale. When drunkards meet 
None sings‘a merrier catch, nor lends a hand 
More to bis cup. Poor wretch ! he 
That soon some trusty brother of the trade 
Shall do for him what he ys nema a aM 


I by no means impute the vice of the 
sexton in the poem to my old acquain- 
tance, for he is blithe and cheerful, sings 
a pretty: good stave, and he is no drunkard. 
I had almost forgotten to observe, that @ 
tude sketch of the tree, as it aj ed 
half a century ago, in its trin aad ‘ormal 
shape decorates the, parlour of the’ village 
inn. * ; i ee } . 

Perhaps some of your readers would 
oblige me by an acca of the Yew.tree, 
and the uses to which its wood is ap 
and the reason why it is generally fa 
in .church-yards ; a circumstance noti 
in the same poem :— 


? 8: 
Where light-heeled ghosts, and visionary shades, 
Beneath the wan, cold moon (as fame reports 

A rm their arte rounds, 
No other ent, dull tree ! is thine. 


ce'of the 





If. you think the above account of this 
venerable Yew is worthy of insertion, I 
should feel pleasure to find it in your, 
Minor; not from the vanity of secing 
myself in print, but-in the hope that it 
will induce a more able pen to do the 
subject more justice. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Temple. . 





THE PAPAYA-TREE. 


Tuner Papaya is a species of Palm, of the 
slands, and introduced into- 


a es, pire, ig: Seen sometimes to 
pect of tw 


feet, soft, and luscious ; 
ged in too freely, as 
rant 


‘ine made in the 
unripe fruit, there exudes a milky juice, 
The dose is a uice in, 
a wine glass of water, and it should be 


taken on an empty stomach. In the course | 


of five or six hours afterwards, 3 dave of 
the Oleum Ricini (castor oil) should be 
taken, which carries off the dead worms. 


SPERMACETI. 

Tuts beautiful and: oily: sabstance is 
not, as its name.im 
whale ; -but.is found: ‘in:a large cavity of 
- head antalnne s) of the ey nn 
the Physeter Macroc: 5 or = 
ceti Whale.s and it;is said that the whole 
of this fish may,'by-boiling, be.converted 
into the same-substance.: t 

Its medicinal. virtues are-'those' of a 
mild demulcent, and as such it is.given in 
catarrh and. other, ints, mixed with 
sugar; or diffused in water by the medium 





of the yolk.of an-egg. 
~ § Sesalien are much superior 


to of wax, in colour.and lustre, and 
leave no spot or stain:on the: fincst silk, 
cloth, or linen. 
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Blackfriars’ Cross, Merefory. 





On the north-side of the city of Hereford, 
there. formerly’ stood a J} 
Black Friars, or Friars’ Preachers, who 
were’ originally established in the Port 
Field, about the year 1276. The friary 
soon became very flourishing; and the 
batiogt were finished in the reign of 
Ed III... In the reign of Henry 
VIL the monastery.was lived ; and 
the aes now remaining are some 
decayed offices, and the remains of a cross, 
or stone pulpit, as it was originally built 


8’ lodgings is tolerabl 
entire 3 it is sustained by three busnvestes; 
and in the basement has two o! win- 
dows, each. divided by two pillars, into 
three compartments, having ‘cinquefoil 
arches. At the.south-west corner is a 
circular tower, The wall.on the north- 
side is supported by four buttresses, but is 
uch di here of the ruins 


bearing out into ramifications from the 
roof of the pulpit, and passing through 


tery. of. 


on name to smell’ as sweet,’ ‘so 
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it, appears above in a mutilated state ;— 
the upper part is embattled, and each: 
angle is supported by a buttress. The 
pi ue effect of this beautiful remain 
is greatly increased by a large alder, 
which has forced its way in four stems 
through the joints of the steps ; and. one 
bwaneh twines round the pillar, and passes 
out through an arch of the hexagon. 





RECIPE FOR A NOVEL. 


Take a hero, and Ict his name be Edward 
Mortimer, Augustus Montgomery, Fre. 
derick St. Clair, or Charles Fitzosmond, 
&e. &c. &c. Be sure toavoid any Smiths, 
Browns, Joneses or Robinsons, for more 
than half the interest consists in his name ; 
and you will find that your readers in 
eral are not of Juliet’s opinion.— 
“ What's in a name ?” as it is as impos. 
sible for Mr. Mortimer by any other 
-? weet, £0. Brithes 
avoid it.” In a description of his person 
do not make ‘him short,’ tall, brown, 
black, fair, or, in fact, any thing specifi- 
cally ;—Iet him be of the composite 
order; and as ladics like to exert their 
own imagination, leave much to be filk 
up as they think best.- After having 
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formed him in this way, fill him -with 
plenty of courage, alpha of moriey.— 
He must ride well, walk well, dance well, 
sing well, talk well (at and upon every 
thing) ; drink well (when he is with the 
ie bi and make love well (when he 
is with the ladies). Shove all the French 
sentences you know into his mouth, and, 
if possible, squeeze in a few Italian; but 
studiously avoid Latin or Greek (if 
happen to know them) for fear of 
the ladies ; and then, with any other em- 
bellishments you may think fit, wind him 
up and set him a going in every 
Take a heroine, name not quite so 
pores, only recollect your Janes, 
ucys, Marias, and Elizas, must have 
blue eyes and pace hair; your Isabellas, 
Catherines, Helens, &c.. &c. must have 
peng sees — Rey te if they were 
in heaven, wo 
regions stream so bright, ty oo would 
sing, “a think it was my yee Sum- 
mon u our powers of description to 
my XC Givine perfection of a 
‘must. be a 
formed, her rye air, her grace, 
surpassing. 
into the country,».to an. ol 
; and, instead of going 
other people do, let: her-sit-up- 
ae the moon ; and though of 
a e e most. dslicate conatruction, 
let her not catch sucit = velpue-hing-a @ 
pee not for Magee Poke rol into 
such ‘places as any 0 ou in 
her senses would afraid mp2 ; hake 


through such difficulties that the tihouts 


The plot is of the least consequence in 
the mixture of a modern novel. Any 
thing will do, as all you have to mind is 
striking situations for the lovers—this 


moment missing each other, the next 
Meeting—th each other dead, meet- 
ing each other alive, &c. &c.; but take 


care har! jo thing, thee tay > does 
Rot ts a Ce, as a great 
measure, will spoil the whole. ’ For your 
intermediate characters. bandy about 
dukes, marquesses, earls, lords, counts, 
colonels, majors, Boy pee to cy ae 
oung captains, all as were i 
xt shutdlocook. Give oa ttadestnen the 


between r ". 
Your maids must be as familiar with their 
ladies as if they were their sisters ; and 


valets with their lords as if they were their 
brothers. 

Mix these well together, and they will. 
immediately assume the consistency of 
Nonsense, or printers’ ink, which you 
spread over white paper; and you 
will find it to be as good an ornament to 
the shelves of a circulating library as two- 
thirds of its companions. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


LETTER OF GEORGE III. 
(The folk fs the Extract from e letter 


Herbert or, at the command 

Wan ecien .; dated 
A beautiful copy of 
jum, was made at the re- 


ton, and presented to the 
ED.J 





h they were overcome. to his 
Ptaise appears 
Majesty due to Lord Nelson, whose loss 


under 
critical) should have devolved upon an 
officer of such, consummate valour, judg- 
ment, and skill, as Admiral Collingwood 
has proved himself to he ; were ome te 
whose conduct he considers as deserving 


great day, and 
those subsequent, end the with 
which he speaks of himself, w he 


TIMBUCTOO ANTHOLOGY.* 


Ir will, perhaps, excite some surpri 
when we state that thelr Iderature 


YUM 


—w Pe et @ 


+ 


rORESE AS 


wae 


i ieee ee Dol ee ee 


— SS a eS a 
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prrmees doer ‘List latitude on 


lation they t be actually identified.— 
Fragments of tin are not unfrequently 
encountered in these caustic witty 


effusions, an additional that Tim- 
buctoo was the actual city discovered by 
the Nasamones, to whom we have already 
made allusion, and who must have left 
behind them these curious relics of the 
Roman tongue. _ It is principally on this 
account that we select the following :— 
EPIGRAM. 

As Slug-shoo was courting the fat-smear’d Boo- 

On the snake-covered banks of the Niger, 
Her lover pass’d by, and exclaimed with a sneer, 

“ Optat ephippia bos piger.” 

The next which we shall translate was 
oom upon Squosh, a prime minister, 
who appears to have severely 
the the people, for the gratification of his own 

architectural extravagance, and to have 
richly. merited the cutting irony of the 
last line :— 
« Pilferbo pickpock Squosh.” 


Squosh ravages, pillages, 
Houses and villages, 


To build his mud-palace.at Squosh-dungalee ; 
But, egad, its np wonder 
parte Tones *s fond of plunder, 
For two of a trade‘can never agree: 
' Some of our own exquisites might be 
Denefited if they would’ pay due attention 
to the sting of this happy jeu d’esprit :— 
Bu dripscotee switchcoo tarpen.” 
Wits’ Reta tr cana and pitch’a rattan, 


“We “shall conclude with a brilliant 
sally, which, had it been launched upon 
e banks of Cam or Isis, would have 
alone “established the fame of its author 

asa sparkling epigrammatist :— 
Qn Gourla, a celebrated beauty, wearing 
: the — Of sacrificed prisoners 


tome eg 


Forbear, proud beauty, with euch cruel skill 
To make dead heroes their survivors kill ; 

Too many cooks, we iio, wal ap spoil t the broth, 
8o cut your ccat ace according to your cloth. 

New Monthly Magazine. 


She Selector; 


oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW eapeaparn 





BXTRACTS FROM CAPT. LYON’S 
» PRIVATE JOURNAL. 


RED sNow. 
Auaver i- 1821, near Gore Ba 
Georgina Is Red snow was 


off to the Fury, and I élso found some 
near the ships; its colour was considered 
as much fainter than that seen on a former 
voyage, and the appearance of the mass 
was not unlike what is called raspberry- 
ice, in a far better climate, where cold is 
made subservient to luxury. It may be 
needless to say, that the colouring matter 
of red snow was proved, prior to our 
leaving to consist of a species 
of fungus, capable of re-production by 
artificial cold; and I believe it was even 
found practicable, by placing it in a par- 
ticular light, to give it a greenish tinge. 
Of all the reasons. given for this remark- 
able appearance, that, by a Peter Paterson, 
whe, in 1671, visited Spitzbergen, is the 
most amusing: ‘ The stones of the rocks 
are full of white, red, and yellow veins, 
like marble; upon any alteration-of mal 
weather, these stones sweat, which, 


ther with the rains, tinges the snow 


MATERNAL AFFECTION OF THE REIN 
DEER. 
From Capt. I learned an interest- 
ing anecdote of a doe and her fawn, which 
he bas pursued across a smallinlet. The 
er, finding her young one could not 
pon apg as herself, was observed to 
stop repeatedly, so as to allow. the fawn 
to come up with her, and having landed 
first, stood w it with trembling 
anxiety, as the hoat it to the shore. 
She was repeatedly fired at, but remained 
immoveable until her o' landed in 
Soe’ when they both cantered out of 
ight. 


THE SNOWY OWE OF IGLOOLIE. 
I was so fortunate as to shoot a sno 
owl, an extremely rare and beautiful bird, 
and seldom seen in these regions. Na- 
turalists place it between the eagle and 
the owl; and, indeed, all its motions, 
when first wounded, bore far Te- 
semblance to the former than to the latter 
bird: its size was immense. It is re- 
markable that the white owl sees equally 
well as other birds in the most bright 
weather, and always takes his prey by 
day-light. 
ESQUIMAUX. DOGS. 

st werd at. Igloolik, fisrrmne ie expedition 

had given me many of ob- 
serving the dexterity with which * 
sledges and were 
which T had never seen to ret gay at 
Winter Island. Our eleven dogs were 
soll and even or nag men 


Gate bend op boven 


= Z as en) lead 
safest and driest. places, these. animals 
t bavingsuch rp oreo 
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severe beatings before they will swim a 
a foot. The leader was instant in obey- 
ing the voice of the driver, who never 
beat, but repeatedly called to him by 
name. When the dogs slacken their 
pace, the sight of a seal or bird was suf- 
ficient to put them instantly to their full 
speed; and even though none of these 
might be seen on the ice, the cry of “a 
seal !”” “a bear!” “a bird!” was enough 
to give play to the legs and voices of the 
whole pack. It was a beautiful sight to 
observe the two sledges racing at full 
speed to the same object, the dogs and 
men in full cry, and the vehicles splash- 
ing through the-holes of ‘water, with the 
velocity and spirit of rival stage-coaches. 


ESQUIMAUX DREAMS. 


TooLeMaxk (the conjurer) entered into 
a long discourse with me, about a vision 
he had lately seen in his quality of an- 
natkoo ; the sum of which was, that an 
object had appeared to him, advancing 
rapidly, and. making extraordinary mo- 
tions ; this had at first alarmed him, but, 
on a nearer approach, he discovered the 
figure of Capt. Lyon, bearing in his hand 
an axe, which he immediately presented 
to him. ‘This extraordinary account I 
answered by the relation of a dream, 
which I also. had lately been surprised 
by; which was, that Toolemak had been 
turned out of my cabin for g- My 
dream was instantly ized ; and the 
old man bore the joke with great, good 
humotr, though it was the means of his 
exchanging a warm seat by my fire, fora 
very ess walk on deck. 


A.CURE FOR THE LUMBAGO. 


IrxamMMUX came to me in great distress, 
in consequence of a severe fit of lumbago 
which afflicted him, and he earnestly re- 
quested. that his wife might be permitted 
to wash his back with soap. This the 
lady performed under my instructions; 
pe! I gave further directions that he should 
undergo a good scrubbing every mornin 
as long as a e piece of soap which 
gave him should last. This, with the 
application of my musical snuff-box to 
his loins, a specific in all difficult cases, 
gave him great relief; and having offered, 
me his wife’s boots as a fee, he set Off to 
comfort his old‘ mother, ‘who remained 
crying at home until ‘his return, 


ESQUIMAUX POLITENESS. 


A visit aT TooLremAR’s ttu'T.—The 
most important duties of an uimaux 


were now to be performed; and Toolemak; 
with ‘his adopted sons and visitors, sat 
down to the discussion of an immense pot 
- of smoking seal’s flesh. In this I deter. 


mined on being a partaker, as, in addition 
to being hungry, I had another induce- 
ment, from having, a few days before, re- 
ceived of Toolemak a most important 
lesson of politeness. He had slept in my 
cabin, and had made a point of partaking 
whatever was offered him to eat or drink, 
however repugnant it might be to his 
palate, observing, as each thing was pre- 
sented to him, that it was “‘ very good ;”” 
but that the Kabloona (Europeans), on 
entering a hut, always turned up their 
noses, refused what was presented to 
them, and always said “‘ dirty” or “bad.” 
This was strictly true; and in conse- 
quence I determined, for good breeding’s 
sake, to do as my host did. I accordingly 
made a plentiful meal out of the common 
mess, and did not afterwards refuse even 
a raw and frozen slice of walrus. This 
conduct procured me abundance of thanks 
and compliments, for they were all aware 
os raw flesh, in particular, was rejected 
y us. 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY AT IGLOOLIK. 


ApRIL 23rd, 1823. Being St. George’s 
day, both ships were dressed in flags, and 
at one P.M. we fired a royal salute, in ho- 
nour of his Majesty’s birth-day. Our guns 
were ina little battery alongside, 
as it w not have been prudent to have 
fired them on-board, while the ships were 
so firmly sealed up in the ice. A 

party of natives were invited down, as we 
were in hopes that so novel a display 
might make some impression on them, 
and by giving them something to talk of, 
be the means of keeping up a remem- 
brance of us at some future time. Three 
or four “‘ hey-yaws,”’ were, however, the 
sum total of: their remarks; and before 
the salute was fired, the whole party be- 
came tired of it, although none of them 
had ever before heard a great gun, or seen 
a flag. I led an old woman to the side of 
one of our twenty-four pounder-carro- 
nades, and entered into conversation with 
her, when I observed, that at the explo- 
sion she did not even wink her eyes, but 
very earnestly continued a long story 
about a pair of boots, for which some of 
our people had not contented her. A 
second report caused one of our snow- 
washing-houses to fallin, on“which the 
good lady uttered her “ hey-yaw,” as.if it 
was the most curious part of the ceremony. 
Toolemak had been expected with his fa- 
mily, but did not arrive, although he had 
threatened to bring his gun, in hopes that 
he might find some of our powder, after 
it had been fired out of the guns; for he 
complained sadly, that in the event of birds 
fiying near, he had ‘no ammunition to kill 

em. 
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She Braughtsman; 
HINTS ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
No. III. 


OF LAYING ON THE GREY OR 
AERIAL TINT. 


WHeEn you have drawn the outline, you 
must get a clean stone plate, and a cup 
full of clean water, and rub down a little 
of the indigo and lake, with a very small 
quantity of Indian-ink ; you may then 
mix them well together with the brush, 
till the colours are completely incorporated 
with each other, observing that the blue 
appear the most predominant colour. The 
extreme distance may be done with indigo 
and lake, without the addition of Indian- 
ink; or if used at all, let it be in the 
smallest proportion. You must begin 
with the most distant parts first, adding 
gradually as you approach the nearer 
objects, a little more of the Indian-ink and 
lake to the aérial tint, till you arrive at 
the fore-ground, which may be almost 
entirely se say en least 
it must be b e predominating in- 
gredient. The atmosphere can have little 
or no effect upon the colou a 
ground. objects, ex: in. a thick fog, 
when the whole appears lost in a 
cloud. na ty effect which is — 
* presen: a drawing. When you have 
given .your piece the first shade, in the 
manner above: described, you must mix 
up the aérial tint again, as near that 

you began the distant parts with 
as possible, beginning with the extreme 
distances, 


i an exact represen- 
tation of the light and shade of your copy. 
Your piece must, when finished with the 
or. aérial tint, have all the effect of a 
ing done in. Indian-ink, only some- 
what ter, and the. finishing less 
ay maade out. When. you have 
produced the general effect of theterrestrial 
part of your piece, the sky ought next to 


aah Kod grec ou. must mix 
up a little of the aérial tints, then take 


brush but water, by which means the ter- 
minations join softly with the aérial tint, 
and give the clouds that roundness, with. 
out which they would have a flat and very 


unnatural. effect, To produce :the effect hide 


of the.serene,, unclouded part of the sky, 
you must take the largest brush, and a 


light tint of Prussian blue ; then begin 
at the top of your drawing, washing. it 
faintly towards the horizon with clean 
water. . This, perhaps, is the most diffi- 
cult part of drawing to the beginner, it 
being to attend to so many dif- 
ferent parts at once. In the first place, 
you must endeavour to lay the tint flat ; 
secondly, to cut round the light extremi- 
ties of the clouds; and lastly, to weaken 
the tint gradually as you descend to the 
horizon. To enable you the more readily 
to accomplish this arduous part of your 
study, you may take a broad flat camel's 
hair-brush, and go lightly over the whole 
surface of your drawing with a little clean 
water. As soon as the paper becomes 
= flat you may begin to lay on the 
shade of Prussian blue, when you will be 
less apt to leave dark marks or stains in 
the serene. part, on account of your draw- 
ing retaining a degree of the dampness 
occasioned by going all over it with the 
water. Should your drawing be meant 
to represent an evening scene, with. the 
warm effulgence of the setting sun, take a 
shade of burnt Terra de Sienna, add to it 
a little of the same colour, raw, and mix 


bare line at the under of your draw- 
ing, washing gradually lighe as. you 
When you have car- 

pretty near the top, take then a 

light tint of Prussian blue, join it with 
the warm shade, and then continue wash- 
ing up the blue till you get entirely to 
the top. You may repeat the warm tint 
two or three times: it may be laid on 
strong enough at first, only it seldom, if 
ever, produces so mild an effect as when 
frequently gone over with light’ tints. 
You must remember that the warm tint 
ought never to be put on, till such time as 


your drawing is completely finished with 
the grey, and the, tion of shade in the 
sky on with the Prussian blue, When 


the necessary glow of warmth is given to 
your drawing, you must next proceed to 
the colouring of the different. objects of 
which it is composed. 

OF DRAWING FROM NATURE. 
Tobe capable of making a faithful re- 
presentation of nature in painting, is cer- 
tainly one of the richest acquisitions of 
which the human mind is susceptible. Is 
there aught the mimic pencil cannot de. 
pict ?—the earth, the sea, and sky ; nay, 
even the sun_ himself, whose heavenly 
rays of light make man turn aside and 
ide his face, ¢: not the imitative 
powers of the ski ter. hat a 
valuable treasure must this art be to 
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those whosé circumstances enable them 
to make it the amusement of an irksome 
hour. The pleasure derived from such 
pastime — ~ preter s: when we 
com fate oung painter, 
with enthusiast ardour, labouring fom 
morning till night, living almost alone on 
the love he os his study. This is but 
too often the case with the poet and the 
painter, their juvenile productions re- 
turning them barely wherewithal to 
cure a scanty subsistence. If you would 
draw from nature, you must, if you have 
not already, study the rules of perspective, 
without a knowledge of which you would 
be unable to give objects their due pro- 
portion as they recede from the eye.— 
‘*¢ Fergurson’s Art of Drawing in Perspec- 
tive” is the easiest yet published, and con- 
tains all the rules necessary in pe- 
painting. In your first attempts from 
nature, let your own discretion be your 
oe Do mag rn to delineate a 
le ex variegated country.— 
When the hand of nature hath a7 
forth her charms in beautiful disorder, 
such flights are beyond the limits of an 
‘anexperienced imagination. Let the une 
edorned features of rural simplicity occup 
your early powers of imagination. Wi 
regard to the mode of executing your 
sketches from nature, make a slight and 


general outline of the different objects of in p' 


which you intend your piece to be com- 
posed, not grasping at more than the eye 
encompasses with ease atone stretch ; in 
the selection of which, let one or other of 
these objects appear in a more conspicuous 

all the rest. 


vie the objects with 
shut. 


Jeading features, whieh may be compared 
with the first rude outline. When you 
are satisfied-in- the justness,of your pro- 
portion, you ought then to characterise 
the objects in detail, bestowing particular 
care on those parts which ap to you 
the most interesting. Your sketches from 
nature may be minutely made out, spi- 
rited, and at the same time destitute of 
any appearance of servility. 

THE VABIOUS OBJECTS OF THE 

. PIECE. 


red, the distant 
objects will partake'so much of its colour, 
that their own will be almost entirely lost, 
being so far removed from the eye, and 


seen through the thick miase of ¥ 
arising from the earth in a fine evening. 
The colouring of distant objects ought to 


be very lightly laid on, and a in 
such harmony with the sky, that the 


Sienna for the yellows: Prussian blue, 
we to — oe. makes an ‘excel. 

ent green for tinting distant trees, bushes, 
hills, or herbage of every description, 


a little lake may be used’ likewise, - 


ticularly ‘in tinting objects near the 
n—when mixed with the gamboge, 

it approaches very near the colour‘of the 
warm tint. These colours ‘are sufficient 


OF PAINTING THE SKY. 
As the sky is the part from whence a 
drawing receives its lights and shadows, 
and indisputably the most material of all 
others, it is necessary, therefore, that it 
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THE MIRROR. oe 


should be well executed... It has. beeome 
a proverbial phrase among painters, that 
a sky spoils a good dra , and & 
good one will set an indifferent drawing 
advan When the sky 
mellow as possibl 
the brush can execute, should any - 
ness or stain then appear that may offend 
the eye, fr even the smaller peck woul 

the effect of the wh yo i 


sponge - 
tion with the upper and lower lines of the 
wing, observing at the 
but softly as you 


there is.no necessity for applyi 
office of the sponge is not limited to 
the aéyial ent alone—from its 


a cure for all defects ina 


genetal utility, it may justly claim the Who rattled 
appellation fe 


a 
mit dite woody hs 
on-of a pictare. You may produce 
very little trouble, and 
most natural manner pos- 
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er of-the- it may please 
Inthoduce tbdppecs ce of smoke, 
it out with. the. water in any form 
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A ROWLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


THERE is in th’ eastern part of this great town, 
A coffee-house of much renown, 
Yclept Garraway’s; the rendezvous 
ofr ings, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Jews, 
Of merchants, agents, brokers, and the like : 
Who meet on 'Change 
Affairs of much importance to arrange ; 
And oft (perhaps) some tucky bargains strike : 
But then sometimes (capricious fortune's turn) 
These honest folks perchance their fingers burn, 
And then, they're dev’lish apt to run aground, 
And be a trifle minus in the pound! 4 
What next ?—why, then 


again 
And cut a figure than before ; 
Of such we've facts enough in store. 


But, to our tale—Not long ago, 
At Garraway’s you'll please to know, . 
There’d been a more than usual bustling day, : 
But what *twas all about, I scarce can say ; 
Though some averr’d 
They just had heard,. 
The Poyais loan would now be made-secure ; 
_ Others, that Ferdinand, 
Had sign’d his royal hand, 
And recognis'’d the ish loan § 
t would be something strange 1 own) 
jut of the last, they were not quite so sure ; 
, and some other topics buzz’a about, 
Made a great waste of breath no doubt ; 
Nay, more—tis said some angry words;arose, . . 
Which some declar’d had almost got to blows! | 


At length, the dinning hubbub done, 


The conversation was engross'd by one, 


ips, 
jarge contracts he had made ; 
In short, *twere tedious to recount, 
The magnitude and vast amount 
Of what he said he had in hand's 
Which went t* express, $-% i 
But little less, 
, he engross'd the commerce of the'‘land! _ 
This vain parade of empty boast = 
Excited-sneers, and some ‘Noes. 
(A: proof. “he counts without histhost? - : 
Whe thinks deception can on truth impose.) 
: ar wight at this wax'd rather warm 
- And baw!'d intone not very 5 a 
€ Sirs, if you doubt my word, I'll furnish proof, ‘ 
must convince i 
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SANGAREE. 

Savesnee is the — ee India 
a very pleasant and enticing 

formerly much in fashion among 

Eu - and too. often drank to the 


water ;. to which is added, a slice or two.of 
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lime, or lemon, some grated itiltdes, eth. 


ger, and wor 





CORALLIUM. _CORAL. 


Tis. supposed planteis now / well 
known to be the work of marine-insects.— 
It is of; three sorts; she re 
and the “ore and its 
terranean) is‘abo 

t is, found nd in oe great sbundiies: “that 
sea, where itsia-fished up in’a kindof net, 
from the hs of GD to 125 fathoms.— 
Coral hd i “the 
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| from. the recent heavy and 
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sional Rae small quantity of water 

bere found its way through the roof, 

end gradually ny pred on_the seed and 
‘Teqdisite: moisture, 
saaabem wah ge a causes, pro- 
duced! the “fire: Bue if _ isvadmitted, 
that cotton or cotton seed, thus situated, 
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Several commun 1 received 
coring. § am week,.on which we shall decide in 
our next. * ‘ ost. 
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